‘Election Board Fails to Set Speed Record 


By HARRY RAYMOND I guess I speeded 

It can't truly be said that somewhat by eg "sk te wok 
Permanent Personal Registra- sheet at home. That is the sheet 
tion of th oters~h on which the voter is required to 
tin » chys v “8 lst all pertinent data which the 
been geared by our city fath- 


election officials copy into the per- 
ers and the Board of Elections Elections, 400 Broome St., in the/manent records. My advice is that 
with an eye on setting a municipal registered. And they can. 


daytime during the non-rush hours.| Voters secure work sheets in ad- 
speed record. In fact, I have been advised that} Yet I am glad I sat it out. It}Maybe the pace of registration at He at the nearest registration 
It took me exactly one hour in a/I have established some sort. of| was worth the time and effort. I'mla bit better there than in the other|center, take them home, fill them 
procedure somewhat resembling a'a speed record. ‘registered for life. And that’s what' outlying 80 centers. (Continued on Page 7) 
ie 


See 


counts. No more going back every; 


But I refuse to accept any med- 
year. My democratic’ right of 


als or citations for fleetness, I am 
pages: a to offer a Seed franchise is permanent now. 

y engraved tin plaque as a Y| Perh I got ; 
prize to the Board of Elections. f aS ee. 


aster because I went to the main 
They must do better if we're going|Manhattan office of the Board of 
to get all the prospective voters 


grim game of musical chairs to get! 
on the PPR books. 


I thought I was moving along at 
a snail's pace. But a survey among 
my parishoners . revealed that 90 
minute waits to register have hee 
a common experience in some of 
the 81 PPR centers. 


co 


Japan Appeals 
For End to 
Nuclear War 


—See Page 3 
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PAGIFISTS ARRESTED 
_ ENTERING TEST AREA 


rr F 


Big Hearts in 


Little Stores 


Not every businessman is Big Business, as your corner grocery- 
man will tell you. And when our editorials attack business, we mean 


the big boys who operate out of 
basic wealth of the nation, 


Wall Street and monopolize the 


This comes to mind as we glance at the morning mail and no- 
tice “$200—from a group of Bronx Businessmen.” 
Bless their harassed hearts! Most of them are ex-workers who 


slave away in their little stores or 
Worker and the organized workers 


shops and recognize in the Daily 
a staunch ally. 


They are blood brothers of the New York friend who sends $35 


—$25 from a friend whose house 
added. Are we happy? 


Then there's $25 from a group of friends in: Barre, Vt., 


he decorated, and $10 which he 
$25 


from the other side of the nation—M. C. in Spokane, Washington; 
$30 from a reader in Ithaca, N. Y.; $30 “from a group of future 
youth” (must be sub-teenagers); $10 from a steady contributor in 


Florida; $10 from a Chicago sup 


and ones. 
Heartening and good—but not 


porter and a few scattered fives 


good enough. We’re still not past 


the 50 percent mark in the $100,000 survival drive. Soooo— 


Rush funds now. Checks and 
to Committee -for a Free Press, or 
Cooper Station, New York 3, N. Y. 
8th floor, 35 E. 12 St., N. ¥. C. 


money orders may be made out 
Robert W. Dunn, P. O. Box 231, 
Or come on up and see us at the 


Negro Heads 
Presidents’ 
Job Bias Body 


WASHINGTON, Avg. 6.— 
President Eisenhower has for 
the first time appointed a Negro, 
the Rev. Archibald J. Carey, Jr., 
' of Chicago, as chairman of his 


First Lady 
Operated on 


i 
! 


MERCURY, Nev., Aug. 6—Eleyen 
ifists deliber ately nent ve f into the pr 
ited area of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
missions Nevada test site today. They 
were jailed for “trespassing” after their 
demonstration on the 12th anniversary of 
the atom bomb attack on Hiroshima. 


One woman was among the demon- 
strators, who were led by a ee Law- 
rence Scott of Chicago, coordinator for a 
“peaceful demonstration against the sense- 
less folly” of continued atomic experiments. 

The 11 marched into the off-limits of 
this atomic site in groups of twos and 
threes, as they sought to penetrate the 
heavily- guarded main gate beyond which 
preparations were under way to fire the 
next bomb in the AEC’s summer test series. 


Scott, a former Baptist minister and re- 
cently with the American Friends Service 
Committe, a Quaker agency, led the way 
about 25 feet along the uabarred entry 
road after a brief “prayer vigil” at the out- 
skirts. 

Behind the gate. la 
wire and security eras 

The Nye County sheriff's office made 
the arrests. The demonstrators were hus- 
tled off in sheriffs cars to appear. ‘before 
Justice of the Peace Ralph Late et Beatty, 


miles of barbed 


| Nev., 30 miles from yrveneye B 
| None got closer than about 20 miles 
| fom the steel towers, balloons and other 


ib. 


nuclear paraphernalia for the tests. 

Arrested with Scott were Bryce Bab- 
cock, 27, Hood River, Ore.; Prentiss Cho- 
ath, 25, ‘student at the Pacific School of 
Religion, Berkely, Calif.; John Ingersoll, 
23, Huntington, N. Y.: Ted Klaseen, 34, 
Modesto, Calif.; Theodore W. Olson, 25, 
minister of education at the First Baptist 
Church of Waukesha, Wis.; Sam Tyson, 38, 
Mrs, ae = Pemberton Willoughby, West 
Branch, Ia.; David Andrews, Greensbor- 
ough, N. c a Methodist minister; James 
Peck, New York, and Albert S. Bigelow, 
Cos Cob, Conn: 


All were fingerprinted. 

Bales of barbed wire had been unrolled 
along the desert waste as the demonstra- 
tors held workshop sessions for their pray- 
er vigil and civil disobedience project to 
be launched at the atomic site. 


Observers said the desert around one 


ate of the testing ground “looked like the 
feachhead at Normandy with the barbed 
bales strung out as far as you can see— 
the stuff you'd find at a battlefront.” 

The AEC late today postponed sched- 
uled firing of two atonyic shots tentatively 
set for tomorrow — one, that would have 

acked the same devastating punch un- 
leashed Aug. 6, 1945, on Hiroshima and 
again three days later on Nagasaki. 


(See earlier story, Page 5) 
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MOVE FOR CHANGE IN RIGHTS BILL 


| 


so spe-'a general feeling at the White 


—See Page 2 


} 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6— the President did not say 
Republican leaders today pro- | cifically, but that “you can interpret House conference that the Senate 


(from his remarks) that he probably! bill was “not satisfactory.” 
nounced the Senate's civil) ould veto the bill.” 


4 , ot Eusahower, ‘They! Martin — enough ane xd Vote Chance 
resiaen 1S ower. €y Democrats would vote with Repub- 
mocrats wou e with pub-| a7 r Ex-Gis ven 


said they will press for its amend-|licans to reject the Senate amend 
‘ment in a House-Senate conference.’ ments and send the bill to a House- Chang e R ecor d 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 5— The 


House GOP leader Joseph W. ‘Senate conference committee. 
Martin, Jr. (Mass) said after session| _ Senate Democratic leader Lyn- | 
don B. Johnson (Tex) declared on} House approved legislation today 
between the President and his Con- designed to give-a break % & ser- 
“There are those, of course, who} Viceman who gets a discharge un- 


th 
gressional leaders that House Re- e Senate floor: 
refer a litical issue to an ef- ‘der. other than honorable condi- 


publicans would line up firmly 
against: an .expected Democratic fective bill. There are those who are|t =~ ae Sony t lives an “exemplary” 
civilian life 


move to win House adoption of more interested in votes in 1960 
the Senate bill as written. than in the right to vote in 1957; The bill, passed 226 to 8 and 
Some members of the Senate,!and in all the years to come, sent to the Senate, authorizes mili- 
Marti» said,.are having second “These are the people who seek|tary boards of review to consider 
thoughts about having voted for the to use a large group of our fellow) post-service conduct when study- 
Senate’s jury trial amendment. | Americans as dupes in a political ing the discharges of GI's. 
Asked whether the President said shell game.” It also permits the 
he would veto the measure if it is Republican leader William F. grant a “general dischar 
‘not further amended, Martin said Knowland told reporters there was ed,” to person rehabilitat 


special Committee on Govern- 
ment Employment Policy. 

The committee policies gov- 
ernment employment to see that 
no discriminatory practices are 
followed. Carey, a pastor of the 
African Methodist Episcopal 
church in Chicago, has been 
vice-chairman of the committee 
since its formation in 1955, 


China Makes Own 


Medical Apparatus 


PEKING — Most of the country’s 
uirements in medical apparatus 
equipment can now be sup- 
plied by its own industry, the First 
Ministry of Machine Building dis- 
closed. 
Before 1949 nearly all medical 
apparatus and equipment had to 
be imported from abroad, 


MRS. EISENHOWER 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6— 
Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower, 59, un- 
derwent a two-hour internal 
operation by a gynecologist at 
} saga Reed Army hospital to- 

ay. 

An announcement after the 
operation said she came through 
in “ condition.” 

surgeon was Dr. Hum- 
bert L. Riva, a. colonel in the 
Army Medical corps. 


to . 
limit- 


————— 
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Batista Troops Run Havana Buses; 
6 Cuban Parties Hit Terror Regime 
| CHRISTIAN YOUTHS AT FETE — 


By SAM RUSSELL sions, the Minister of Hi Edu-| today—12th anniversary of the 
Senden Daily Woche Carel oe atom bombing of Hiroshima—to 
me aia “\tainly took demand the banning of nuclear 
| sponden MOSCOW portunity. weapons. The Japanese Commit- 
ere a telat introductory speech;| tee ~ a uterY oe Weap- 
: *<_|in whic Minister outlined the| ons distributed pamphlets among 
| tanto, mene Cn ee gota ae Sat 
= questions were passed up in writ-|, Hiroshimas. 
tj |who are attending the World| ing. The Minister answered them) ~ A statement by some of the 
Youth Festival journeyed to-|“°*""" ™ they were translated. | American delegates, however, 
today to one of the principal defended the military necessity 
centres of the Russian Orthodox 
Church — at Zagorsk, about 40 
miles from here. : 


of the Hiroshima bombing, 
though it declared the U. S. de- 
Young Christians of all denomi- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles nations are one of the most import- 


sired disarmament and the end- 
said today that Earl E. T. Smith,' ant and active of the various groups 


ing of nuclear tests if there is in- 
ternational contro] and imspec- 
'U. S. Ambassador to Cuba, was | who have come to the Festival, and 
this is particularly the case with 


| ton, 
e 
the young Christians from Britain. O wiets S$ 
As the visitors got out of the 
great commtyer of the Troitsky| Sh Pi B 


é buses which brought them in the 

have lived since March 10, 1952,” strating in Santiago. 

when Batista seized power. | Dulles told his news conference|™onastery they were received by 
the Metropolitan Nikolai, a digni- 

LONDON, Aug. 6—The Soviet Union asked today why 

the western disarmament proposal for open skies inspection 


An American construction firm rer fst 

building a refinery for the Shell Oil me soe depes : <empepeys? = have fied figure in his black robe with 
‘been wise from the standpoint of | white silk headdress on “which 

did not include American and NATO bases in North Africa, 

the Near East, Turkey and Pakis- sis aa as omens 


Co. in the Havana outskirts was, ~* allo: 
forced to suspend operations today diplomatic niceties but that he was; gleamed a golden cross. 

tan. In reacting to this plan tdoay, 
The question was the first offi-|Zorin asked: 


a handful of the 1,700 voicing a humane sentiment. Around him were bishops and 
cial Soviet reaction to the plan ad-| © Why did the broad zones in 


Smith had been quoted as savin | Priests of the /Russian Orthodox 

So far, efforts to tie up Havana yp. would “give ins: considera.| Ch, the rector of the Eisotogr 
vanced last week at the five-power|the western proposals not include 
disarmament conference here by/areas such as North Afirca, the Near 


by a general strike were concen-| ._,, tes Pe \cal academy and many of the aco- 

trated on the transportation serv-“©" ‘0 a petition from the women |lytes and theological students who 
U. S. Secretary of State John Fos-|East, Turkey, Pakistan and other 
ter Dulles. areas. “where the U. S., NATO and 


ices. Soldiers and police manned asking for suspension of U. S. arms are studying there. 
the buses, which regular drivers shipments to Cuba, on grounds that| SURROUNDED 
It was put before today’s session| SEATO have bases?” 
of the conference by Soviet dele-| . ° Why was the European zone 


had abandoned. the weapons are being used against The Metropolitan was immedi- 
gate Valerian Zorin as one of three|°f inspection made contingent on 
0 


HAVANA, Aug. 6.—Armed sol- 
diers and police manned Havana 
buses today as the government of 
President Fulgenico Batista tried to 
prevent a revolutionary general 
strike, already paralyzing Santiago, 
Cuba’s second city, from spreading 
to the capital. 

At the same time, the leaders of 
six opposition partics came to the 
support of U. S. Ambassador Earle 
E. T. Smith who was attacked by 
pro-government newspapers for 
charging police used “excessive 
measures” to stop a women’s dem- 
onstration in Santiago. 

The opposition leaders charged 
the Batista government suspended 
constitutional guarantees and 
clamped on censorship in order 
to “silence” the ambassador's 
statement. 


The statement, they said, re- sche J hat h 
flected a “real and objective +. git im condemning what he con- 


pression of the excesses of force sidered to be inhumane treatment 
under which the Cuban peeple by Cuban police of women demon- 


Japanese Youths 
Urge A-Test Ban 
MOSCOW, Aug. 6.—Japanese 


attending the Moscow Youth 
Festival called a mass meeting 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Sec- 


when ri 
workers showed up at the job. 


About half the Chase Manhattan 1 ately surrounded by the young peo- 
Bank's Havana staff .stayed away)" Cuban people. Eo many of whom kneeled to kiss 
from work yesterday, and the| Smiths comments aroused ajhis hand as he gave them his bless- 
Cuban Continental Bank also was Storm of protest from officials of|ing. When he was told that one of 
President Fulgenico Batista. 

rmal questions in which he sought| Soviet acceptance of one ef two 
further information about the|Zones proposed for the western 
West's plan. | neanie wy wg Peer sae) 
roposed system 
Dulles set forth the western ¥'>| coseniion be ke aapead con fully 


affected. = + Soaith. Dulles the boone boys ral eng he _ 
. a n his defense of Smit u introdu was studying to a 
A bomb exploded in a Wool e. Sede snc y ingle edt gna ying 
sim — _ es oe ast of  Brior to the entry into force oi a 


worth store in the heart of Havana : riest he gave him an effectionate 
today, killing one person and in- ambassad@®rs who voiced sentiments ~ around the shoulder. 
of humanity without complete re- 
3 q|disarmament agreement, or was it 
eoanae takin: tet oiler Suggested that such a system could 


juring eight. One of four British parsons in 
Dynamiters blew up a gas meter: gard for diplomatic niceties. the delegation, the Rev. Fielding 

ri ts in the entire Soviet Union. be negotiated after the conclusion 

The first proposal was to open of an agreement? 


in suburban Vedado at 5 p.m. yes- Clarke of St. James, Balham, 
all the territory of North America| F rench delegate Jules Moch re- 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6 — Em- 
esto F. Betancourt, 29, a supporter 
of Fidel Castro, the Cuban rebel 
leader, has registered with the Jus- 
tice Department as the rebel Jead- 
ers “publicity agent.” 


terday, causing some damage but} SANTIAGO, Aug. 6— The gen brought with him a special mes- 
no reported casualties. eral strike which has visahpiaels ac-f Sage from the Anglican Bishop 
A radio station which urged] tivity here for five days continued| ©! Southwark to the heads of the 
workers to leave their jobs was|unabated today, despite a Cuban Russian Orthodox Church, He 
shut down yesterday by police. |Army offer to provide strikebreak- peer tnascAmpe ty tee ned 
BB eros. Sceeaee gE erating o> ng for firms that want,to) oe oly, : ” |north of the Mexican border to’ plied to Zorin’s third question, He 
downtown Havana and the sub-| The wives of American techni. The young Christians stayed the | air and ground Inspecbon in return said the answer to Zorin’s query 
urbs. 7 PY ate “ whole day at Zagorsk, seeing the for sipiilar inspection of all of the! y.5 that. the inspection system 
Leaflets signed by the “revolu-|, went so nO One|priceless religious treasures in its|Soviet Union. shit ton: Decne ah ih 
Néaue. denmersie” were datels ste 3 vay be 4 oc 0D | churches and museums and talking | Should this proposal be rejected, © * nn — 
uted in the streets calling on work- Pa a with the students and acolytes. ithe western powers proposed sim- bin en takes etlect. 
ers to join the “general strike for Ten to 15 wives of U, S. em-| Meanwhile in Moscow the hun-|ilar inspection of an Arctic zone to Chief U. S. delegate Harold E, 
the liberation of Cuba.” ome of the Texas companys 14- dreds of events on the Festival pro- include -all of the Soviet Union, Stassen replied to Zorin’s question 
Ambassador Smith called on|Million-dollar refinery in Santiago| gramme were continued. Dancing) Canada, Alaska, Denmark and Nor-| about the bases. He said the Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gonzalo Guell have left Santiago in the past few/and singing, stage and loolesitinal way north of the Arctic circle, and! proposals of last April 30 did not 
this morning. The official an- days. Others are expected to leave|meetings, stamp collectors swap-|specified portions of the U. S. and include the entire northern hemi- 
nouncement of their meeting said|%0- ping their specimens, and other|the Soviet.Union, as well as the sphere. 
merely that “they discussed mat-|~ youngsters merely walking about Kamchatka peninsula, the es Then he noted that Dulles’ new 
ters of protocol. A statement is- the streets, talk with their Russian| and Kuriles Islands. proposal did not include vast ter- 
sued at the Presidential Palace opposite numbers. If the Soviet Union accepts ritories of the mainland of Asia— 
last week said Guell had been di- At the university today over 600)either of these zones, a zone of in- jan obvious reference to such places 
rected to locate Smith and to dis- students had the opportunity of!spection in Europe will be offered, 'as China and North Korea. He said 
cuss with him his “unfortunate” firing questions at ‘the first Sovict This would extend southward from these lands gave rise to serious po- 
statements at Santiago. Minister to take part in the discus-' the Arctie circle. \litical problems. 
G Straight from Jail to Picket Line 
al cheerful, colorful self, full of 
anecdotes about his Nevada dem- 
onstration and subsequent experi- 


and left it as a souvenir|May 26, 1956: 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER _ieted without fasting for several aap the -# ah i Seger yg a) a 
or Lt. Col. William Winter, act- merica! 


Ammon Herinacy, released ,¥"*- 


from jail in Hart’s Island for 
his passive resistance to mock 
H-bomb drills, yesterday start- 
ed out to beat his own record 
for picketing against future Hiro- 
shimas. He is picketing from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. before the new In- 
ternal Revenue .offices at Varick 
and Houston Sts. 

oe with 1950, Hennacy 
each year has picketed and fasted 
for a period of a day for each year 
since the first A-bombing. In 
Phoenix, Ariz., New York or 
wherever he was, he conducted his 
vigil before the local headquarters 
of the U.S. Revenue Office, dis- 
playing signs declaring he openly 
ao to pay income taxes most 
of which. went for nuclear warfare. 
preparations. Before that, he pick-| 


| 


This year, however, he is be- 
ginning on his second stint of 12 

ys of fasting and picketing. For 
the first stint he traveled by bus 
to Las Vegas, Nev., hoisted his big 
picket sign protesting bomb test- 
ing, and picketed the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission headquarters in 
Las Vegas, from June 17 through 
June 28. The AEC held the first 
of the current series of tests May 


27. 

Hennagy, 22%4° potinds lighter 
and pretty weak, visited friends 
and relatives in the West and 
made his way back by bus, reach- 
ing New York July 11, in time to 
demonstrate with other Catholic 
Worker people and assorted ~~ 
fists and get arrested July 12° on 


ing -head of AEC there. a 
had a new sign yesterday, read- 
ing: 
“‘When disaster occurs as a re- 
sult of man’s perverse desire for 
dominion, with all the reprisals 


first and only nation to use. the 
bomb must now lead the way to 
its banning.” 

Late yesterday Hennacy joined 
other Catholic Worker pacifists, 
anarchists, War Resisters League 


that that implies, how can such an 
act not be condemned by every 
upright soul?’—Pope Pius XII.” 

On the other side is the legend: 
“Picketing and fasting in penanc’. 
I have openly refused to pay my 
income tax for 12 years.” 
| Both are signed with his name 
and that of the Catholic Worker, 
223 Chrystie St. 

This time last year, in picketin 
before the Internal Revenue 
fices, then at the U.S. Customs 
House at the Battery, Hennacy dis- 


Alert Day. . 
Having inscribed his Nevada! 


played a quotation from The Pilot, 
Archdiocese 


paper of Boston, of 


and Fel of Reconciliation 
marchers, who picketed the Soviet 
and United States United Nations 
legations offices urging an end to 
nuclear testing. The same organ- 
izations in previous years sponsor 
dd a delegation to the Japanese 
consular Ils to apologize for 
the “sin of g the bombs on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima.” 
Interviewed Monday evening 
after his reunion with fellow edi- 
tors of the pro-labor Catholic 
drifted i 


ences, 
Hennacy said he felt in good 
form for his present marathon, had 
gained back all but four pounds 
of his AEC picketing wei 
although the Hart’s Island di 
isn’t the most ideal for a vege 
tarian, and figured that stretching 
his legs daily in New York tem- 
peratures would be a treat fom- 
pared to his trek under Nevada’s 
scorching sun, 

In the afternoon, in Las Vegas, 
the temperature varied between 
103 and 113 usually, reaching _ 
at times. In - Riot 
ion Hennacy was on fri terms 
with employes and colonels at the 
AEC he picketed, and re- 


freshed his thirst with a few sips of 


in 
the city’s 


(Continued on Page 8). 


’ 


atom bombing of Hiroshima. 
led 20,000 Japanese at Hiroshima 
lin paying respect to the memory of 
those who died in the world’s first 
atom bomb. 

In Tokyo, 200 woe and Japan- 
ese delegates opened an interna- 
tional conference dedicated to see- 
ing that there would be “no more 
Hiroshimas.” 

A strong revival of interest in 
the crusade against nuclear weapons 
and for disarmament was evident 
in the turnout for both meetings. 

At Hiroshima’s spacious “Peace 
Memorial Park” across the river 
from the blast center, 20,000 
Japanese gathered in front of the 


f 


' “They sey more people are killed by accidents in the heme then 
anywhere else” 


SEAT BELTS IN ALL CARS 
URGED TO CUT DEATHS = fisesec se 2% 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Use of flight surgeon who travelled 632|for those who died 12 years ago. 
seat belts in all cars and trucks miles an hour on a rocket sled and; Hiroshima’s Mavor, Tabao Wata- 
would cut the nation’s pans fs in one and a half seconds, nabe, standing before the cenotaph, 
deaths by more than 50 percent,'endorsed seat belts yesterday be- declared: 

it was testified today. fore the subcommittee. | 

Ford vice-president Robert S.| “I wouldn't be caught dead ty to maintain peace by . . . pos- 
McNamara said in a statement pre- without them,” he said. ‘sessing atom and hydrogen bombs 
— for the House Traffie Safety) Stapp’s testimony added more and experimenting with them.” 
nae "a gee evidence piling up before the sub-| Watanabe laid before the ceno- 

It is our opinion that the use of list of 185 Hiroshi iti 
seat belts in all cars and trucks on Committee that seat belts can lessen taph a list of | ebrqemer andl 
soe 5 a ‘zens who died in thegpast year from 
the American road today would or prevent injuries and save lives. 'lukemia and other eases attribut- 
reduce the 40,000 fatalities annual-| Rep. J. Carlton Loser (D-Tenn) 24 to the bomb’s radiation. 
ly to less than 19,000 and would suggested that maybe the “bi . 

d he 1,000 ‘ ” The known dead from the blast: 
reduce the 1,000,000 serious in- three” auto manufacturers should 59 853. but estimates of 
juries to no more than 500,000.” |make seat belts standard equip- *)° put at 99,900, eae 

Col. John P. Stapp, an Air Force ment starting this fall. Hepp —y—g OF VICKS TER 88 

ant. s i Cc vis : . 


SENATE BODY ASKS At 8:15 a.m. the moment that 


“It is only a foolish illusion to 


a 


STEEL 


the bomb dropped by the U. S. Air 
Force B-29 Enola Gay exploded, 
sirens sounded and bells chimed 
through the city, and the people 
bowed their heads whever they 


‘were in silent prayer for the A- 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6—The Senate rackets commit- jombed dead. 
tee has asked the 2,500 locals of the United Steelworkers, In Tokyo, 100 delegates repre- 
Union to impound the ballot by which president David J. senting 20 countries or nationalities 
McDonald was reelected last Feb- —————.. — the Third World Confer-| 
McKeesport, Pa., was defeated) ence for the Prohibition of Atom) 


| opene 
_ Tuary. 

Informed sources said the union’s| 404,000 to 223,000 after a cam-| and Hydrogen Bombs and for Dis-| 
international headquarters is coop-|paign which started as a protest| armament. | 
érating with the request. McDon-| against an increase in dues from $2) Sounding the keynote of the, 
ald, in a public statement several| to $5 a month. meeting, Japanese delegate “Masa-) 
months ago, said his union would; Rarick and some of his follow-|haru Hatanaka, who opened the’ 
cooperate with the committee. ers presented their case to a closed/ conference and welcomed the del- 

ommittee chairman John L. Mc-|session of the committee several egates, declared, “The whole) 
Clellan (D-Ark) announced earlier} weeks ago. worlds’ attention is concentrated | 
that the staff would look into com-| Informed sources said the com- upon whfat this conference will 
plaints by the losing candidate that! mittee asked that the ballots be im-| achieve in the 10 days to come. | 
McDonald used union funds in his| pounded because the union’s con-| [et us cooperate with each other | 
campaign and there were voting ir-|stitution provided for retaining to realize all the aims of the con-' 
re ries. |them only six months, a deadline) ference.” | 

Donald C. Rarick of which expires Aug. 12. The full convention is scheduled | 


A ' to begin Aug, 12. 
uto Glass Dealers "al In a statement yesterday to a 
Paid Dio ‘Protection’ 

aid Vio Protection 


UNION TO IMPOUND BALLOTS 


e leser, Dona 


— 


an American Unitarian minister 
asked Japan’s “forgiveness” for the 
U. S. atom bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagaski and for American) 
nuclear tests in the Pacific. | 


Worker, New YT. W. 


Prince Mikasa, brother of 


dies 


weapons today on 
Hirohito, and Princess Mikasa, 


7, 1957 
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Japan Mourns, Says 
No More Hiroshimas” 


HIROSHIMA, Japan, Aug. 6.—The Japanese nation, joined by the people of many 
| countries, appealed for an end to nuclear 


the 12th anniversary of the 


atomic terror and atomic poisoning’ some forward suggestions for dis- 


belongs to many nations. 


jarmament,” he said. “I will not 


“I am here to praise my own na- hesitate, however, to’ criticize my 


tion, the U. S., when she can be 


country when I feel she should be 


praised—and recently she has made criticized.” 


—— ss 


7 
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testimony before the Senate 
Rackets Committee that racket- 
eers consorted with employers to 
sign contracts to exploit Puerto 
Rican and Negro workers, spur- 
red Mayor Wagner to call a City 


| Hall conference today. 


Wagner invited leaders of la- 
bor, business and city law en- 
forcement agencies to meet on 
the matter at 3 p.m. 

Among those invited were 
Morris Iushewitz, secretary of 
New York City CIO Council; 
James C. Quina, secretary of the 
Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil; Joseph Perez, executive sec- 
retary of the CIO-AFL Commit- 
tee on Puerto Rican Labor, and 


Thomas Jefferson Miley of the | 


Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation. 

Also the five district attorneys, 
Acting Police Commissioner 
James R. Kennedy, Labor Com- 
missioner Harold Felix, and 
Welfare Commissioner Henry L. 


| McCarthy. 


conference organizational meeting, 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—The Senate Rackets Commit-! The Rev. Homer A. Jack, of 


tee heard testimony today that mobster John (Johnny Dio) Evanston, Ill, said: “I have come Mgjne Plant Votes 


there to demonstrate that many 
Americans w 


ployers asked how they could avoid. ons tests to stop. 


being picketed, and Reiss told them’ 
to see Dio. 
Lehrer said he talked with Dio, 


Dioguardi démanded $2,300 “protection” from management 


~ to bar bona-fide unions from picket- P 
ing shops which signed a “sweet- 
heart” contract with a Dio-con- 
trolled local. 

Stanley Lehrer, attorney for the 


ant the nuclear weap-| TO Join UAW 


The United Auto Workers won 


Jack, emphasizing he was at- its first election in Maine when em- 
‘tending the talks as a private citi-|ployes at the Alloy Products Co.., 
zen, said he realized that “the Sanford,evoted by 89 for the UAW 


Auto Glass Dealers Association of 
New York, told the committee that 
his 140 to 150 members agreed to 
pay Dio $25 per employe. 

He said the association negotiat- 
ed a contract with president Harry 
Reiss of Local 227, United Auto 
Workers (AFL) — a union whose 
New York director was Dio. 

Lehrer said some bona-fide em- 


Polish Trade 


who said his firm, Equitable Re-|- 
search Associates Corp., would pre-| 
vent jurisdictional picketing for 
$2,500, and “there was no problem 
with any other union.” 

Lehrer said the union contract 
called for initiation fees from $6.35 
up to $50 and dues of $4 a month 
for all employes and the owners of, 
one-man shops, 

Paul Claude, president of Para- 
gon Brass Products, Brooklyn. tes-' 


PERU, Ind., Aug. 5 (UP)—A 


ing the hardest possible task for 
keeping still. As a reward, his life 


Saturday. The father, Air ‘Force 
labor racketeer Max Chester ter-' 


Bill Sent to 
rified him with constant inquiries’ 


White House | 
about his children’s health. He also 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Con- said: Chetser demanded $2.000 to! 
gress opened the way today to com-| arrange a union contract. _ | 
pletion of a trade agreement with - Chester was called but invoked 

oland by sending the farm surplus the Fifth Amendment. He even re- 
bill to the White House. 
measure 


fused to admit that his temperary 
authorize the. where! 


address is a Manhattan jail wh 
_ Y. &. to trade with East Europe. he is awaiting sentence. 


running between the pole and the 
Michael had not climbed out 
He was sitting in the back seat. 
Th 
urgently, ’t move, Michael. 
but den’t move.” 
Qae move, Patterson knew, mi 
Michael obeyed his daddy 


blame for the present situation -f to 74 for no union. 


boy obeyed his father’s instructions by perform- 


Little Michael Patterson was riding with his 
father when their car went out of control and 
smashed into a power pole during a rainstorm 


aces penny Gat t convicted M. Patterson, 29, clambered out of the car, but 
suddenly saw sparks leap around a guide wire 


the car window, Patterson called 


four year old 


a youngster -- 
was saved, 

* ay 
Patterson said. 
T/Sgt. Samuel 
him too much. 


ground. 


of the car yet. sod ‘sim. 


Take it easy, 


mean death. 
did not move 


——— a 


TOT SAVES HIS LIFE BY OBEYING DAD 


for 25 long minutes. He was frightened, but he 
sat still and only said, “Okay, daddy. Okay, 
daddy.” Finally, powermen Gut off the juice in 
the wires and rescued the boy. — 
thought, if Michael touched anything 
metal in that car he might be electrocuted, 


Senate Group : 
Fingers 16 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6 — De- 
spite the Supreme Court's decision 
in the John Watkins case, the Sen- 
ate Internal Security subcommittee 


today announced plans for extend- 
ing its witch-hunt into the Inter- 
pational Union of Electrical Work- 
ers. 

Sixteen members of this AFL- 
CIO union have been fingered as 
Communist Party members at 
closed door committee _ hearings 
and will be called before the group, 
— Morris, committee counsel 
said. 

Four of these, he said, are -offi- 
cers of the IUE Local 477 in Long 
Island City. He named them as 
James Garry, Hans Schuttig, Victor 
Teich and Sidney Gilbert. 

Also subpoenaed, Morris{ said, 
jare Clifton Cameron, business man- 
ager of Brooklyn IVE Local 485, 
Archie Cole and James McLeish. 


Others of the 16, Morris said, 
are two additional officers of Brook- 
lyn IVE Local 485, three of IUE 
District 4, and one each in New 
York City Local 431, Brooklyn Lo- 
cal 475, Jersey City Local 486, 
and Schenectady Local 301. 

Samuel Trueba, a witness, had 
said that nine or 10 workers among 
5,000 employed in the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine plant in Elizabeth, N. 
J., are “believed to be” Commun- 
ist Narty members. 


Street Sweepers 


End Strike in India 
NEW DELH!-The three-day- 
old strike of 2,000 New Delhi street 
sweepers was called off following 
‘assurance by the Home Minister 
‘and the Health Minister that con- 
sideration would be given to their 
demands. 

The hunger strike by 
‘sweepers has also ended. 

Premier Nehru, accompatried by 
Health Minister D. P. Karkar visit- 
ed the sweepers’ colony, he went 
from door to door in the area, 
‘scrutinized blood stains and bullet 
marks on walls and listened to sor- 
rowful accounts of the previous 
day’s firing incident. 

Long streams of sweepers, other 
workers anwd citizens joined the 
funeral procession of Bhoop Singh, 
victim of the police shooting. 


some 


———- 
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‘f started talking to him. I didn’t teil him he 
might be killed, because that would have scared 


“I just kept repeating, ‘Michael, take it easy. | 
Don’t touch anything in the car. Just stay as you 


“Once, he wanted to lie down, because his 
back hurt, but I wouldn't let him. I made him 
sit straight up all the time until utility crews 

; out of town 
what 
since 


turned off the power. 


Michael didn’t cry once.‘ He | ? 
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Wants to Pay 
For Better Office 
, BROOKLYN 
To the DW Staff: 

I would just like to pledge a 
contribution as soon as | start 
working. The paper has meant 
a great deal to me. 

I wish you a beautiful office, 
as such work deserves the best. 
One visit to the DW office shock- 
ed me—i.e., to see how really 
poorly things are. Apparently 
there is little realization of this 
fact. 

Would just like say I enjoy 
Alan Max's column, plus the ed- 
ucational articles. To me _ the 

aper is very important and I 
one the financial drive and the 
circulation drive are successiul, 
as I am sure they will be, in 
spite of the difficult struggle. 

With deep feeling for the 
Communist Party, the hope of 
suffering humanity, and its great 
work; I am, ) 

E. A. 
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‘Free World Indifference 
To Bombs on Oman 

LOS ANGELES 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Free World spokesmen and 
propagandists have repetitiously 
assured us that Hungary is a 
satellite of the Soviet Union 
while Oman, Algeria, Kenya, 
Mississippi, racist South Africa 
and fascist Spain are respectable 
members of the Free World. It 
is therefore quite proper that the 
Free World which went into a 
dither last Fall ever Soviet 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


agents to turn popular protest 
demonstrations into a counter- 
revolution. And quite as mani- 
festly the British acted with typ- 
ical dedication to freedom, jus- 
tice and righteousness in rush- 
ing to the aid of their unpopu- 
lar feudal protege. 

It is. understandable, then, 
that in the case of Hungary, 
Washington should have let out 
anguish howls and demand the 
United Nations take drastic ac- 
tion against the Soviet Union and 
its “satellite Hungarian govern- 
ment,” but should now view with 
tacit approval the British ag- 
gression against the people of 
Oman, while secretly working 
to undermine the British position 
in that sultanate. 

Liberty and justice are, as is 
well known, sacred principles 


with the imperialists. They g@- 
titioned Africa in the 19t - 


tury solely to carry the blessings 
of civilization and Christianity 
to the benighted and hedonistic 
pagans of that continent. Their 
earlier slave trade served the 
high purpose of affording the 
relatively small number of kid- 
napped Africans who survived 
the Middle Passage the benefit 
of contact with Christian slave- 
owners and the disciplines of 
the Ku Klux Klan. Their innum- 
erable wars of conquest in Asia 
and Africa were unselfishly con- 
ducted to open those continents 
to the light and sweetness of 
European civilization and _ its 
unique by-product, syphilis. 

If they looted those contin- 


——— - 


ents and decimated the popula- 
tion of Africa, it was in accord- 
ance with their self-imposed mis- 
sion of bearing “the white man's 
burden” — a most crushing bur- 
den, indeed, considering the, 
massive wealth contributed wil- 
ly-nilly by the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and the islands of the 
seas to the development of the 
capitalist system, and the enrich- 
ment of the carriers of “the white 
man’s burden.” But, then, of 
course, such nobility and unself- 
ishness deserved the richest re- 
wards, 

If today they answer the de- 
mands of colonial peoples for 


independence with bombs, na- 


A sharp dispute arose in the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches today over the re- 
election of Dr. Joseph Hromadka of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, to the in- 
ner executive committee of the 
WwCcc, 


emeritus of the Augustana 
Church in the U. S., said his “Chris- 


palm (flaming gasoline jelly), 
conduct wars of annihilation in 
Korea, Kenya, Algeria and con- 
spire to destroy. the newly-won 
independence of Egypt and oth- 
er ex-colonial countries, it is 
merely to save the darker broth- 
er from the conjured up evils of 
Communism and the even great- 
er evils of a misguided desire for 
national independence — the sil- 
ly notion of being masters in 
their own countries. 

Truly, the darker peoples of 
the world owe a colossal debt to 
these noble gentlemen whom 
some rude people, myself in- 
cluded I must confess, have va- 


grabbing monopolists, bandits, 
atomaniacs and obscene mass 


murderers. 
CYRIL BRIGGS 
57 


‘ 


all information on oe 
project is to be financed 


ON CZECH FOR 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Aug. 86. 


resident 
utheran 


Dr. P. O. Bersell, 


tian conscience would not permit 
him to vote” for a 12-man slate 


which ineluded Dr. 


Hromadka 


“since his statement on the Hun- 


CHURCHMEN DEBATE VOTE 
COMMITTEE 


Dr, Hromadka is reported to 
have written two articles in the of- 
ficial a ee of the Proteés- 
tant es in Czechoslovakia 
which supported the intervention of 
Soviet troops in Hungary and said 
fascist elements used the revolt for 
their own ends. 

The committéé urged yesterda 
that the U. S., Britain and the USS 
stop all nuclear tests. 


(See page eight for statement on 
nuclear tests). 
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JOBLESS STUDY PROJECT 
SET UP BY UAW IN DETROIT 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT, Aug. 6—The presidents of all United Auto 


Workers locals in this city met recently to grapple with find- 


ing an answer to jobs for 109,000 unemployed here. A special 


office is to be established to gather 
jobs. The 
»y a penny 
per month per member from locals. 

Speakers stressed the fight to 


keep employers from leaving De- 
troit for cheaper labor areas, where District Council in Ontario, Cana- 
da, have raised the questions of 
‘ment money on a streamlined, a nee with socialist nations. 


| tomated basis. 
riously characterized as profit- | 


plants are being built with govern- 


What the union seems to be 
trying to do is to get employers to 


build these new plants in Detroit 


and around the city like a necklace 
instead of building them in the 


“cornfields.” 


The employers have several aims 


lof “blighted” zones and old plants, 


The Michigan Congressmen, Re- 


'publicans and Democrats alike 
ihave yet to come up with any- 
thing. 


Few if any, except the UAW 


: Warns Stars 


Against Absence 
From Libel Trial 


HOLLYWOOD, Aug. 6. — Su- 


'perior Judge Herbert V. Walker 


8-2-5/ 
j hunder in their runaway program. warned today he would issue bench 
| _ First, they get cheaper labor, un-/ warrants and send uniformed offi- 
til the union comes there and con- | Cers to haul into court any of the 
ducts an NLRB election, which; more than 100 subpenaed movie 


takes many months. That gives the! Stars who fail to appear as _sched- 


Thimble of 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
| When 60 percent of Hiroshima—' 


armed intervention in Hungary 
should not view with serene in- 
difference the raining of British 
bombs on the people of the tiny 


speed of light squared.”) ¢@ 
It seemed pretty fantastic so long 


Arab sultanate of Museat and 
Oman on the Arabian Sea. 

It is only proper, too, that 
the Hungarian rebels should 
have been eulogized as “Free- 
dom Fighters” while today the 
anti-imperialist fighters in Oman 


incapable, like other involuntary 
hosts of the Free World, of ap- 
preciating the blessings of sub- 
ordination to the economic in- 
terests of that eminently moral 
and freedom-loving Free World 
whose colonial slave pens girdle 
the globe. 

It is true that there is a cer- 


more than four square miles—was 


blasted off the face of the earth by 
‘a single explosion, on the morning 
of Aug. 6, 1945, it was accomplish- 
ed by changing a small bit of mat- 


ter into energy a bit so small it 


had 


| Could be held in a thimble. 
are regarded as simple bandits | 


For time scientists 


some 


known that matter and energy were 
‘not different things, only different 
forms of the same thing. Energy 
‘was ability to do work—like elec- 
tricity or heat.. The mystery of mat- 
‘ter was something they speculated 
‘on, but they knew that locked with- 
in the atom—from the Greek word 
‘indivisible as it was once~ thought 


as it was just theory—that if one 
pound of matter could be com- 
pletely converted into energy it 
would be enough to burn 1'% mil- 
lion tons of coal. 

And they were a long time in 
finding any matter converting itself 
to energy—except the Sun. But 
radium was found to do just that. 
It had been doing it since the world 
began, although it was not known 
until Marie Sklodowska Curie and 
her husband, Pierre Curie, dis- 
covered it. Later Marie Curie was, 
like her daughter, Irene  Joliot- 
Curie, to die of cancer—a martyr to 
her work with penetrating radia- 
tion, as were many of the pioneers 


companies time for laying a power- 
ful anti-union basé. 


Many of these plants are in oth-| 


er states, where homes are not avail-|entered its third day with a jury 


able and management makes no 
provision for seeing to it that work- 


their possessions and trying to find 
a home which isn’t there. 


uled at the Confidential Magazine 


criminal libel trial. 
The warning came as the trial 


still being selected. 
The trial, directed against two 


ers can get homes. Management is| West Coast representatives of Con- 


more anxious to hire raw, non-| 
union labor, at any price, to accept! 
the speedup and highly automated! 
plants. Negro workers have the’ 
hardest lot. Most of these areas 
are jimerow and if Negroes go from) 
here to one of these plants, it’ 
means tearing up roots, loading up 


fidentia] and its sister publication, 
Whisper Magazine, was adjourned 
yesterday after the prosecution and 
defense had examined 44 prospec- 
tive jurors. At the end of the day’s 
proceedings, 12 persons were given 
tentative approval to be seated on 

e jury, but none was actually ap- 
proved by both sides. 

Only two persons, Fred and 
Marjorie Meade. actually are on 


tain similarity in the Hungarian | tg be—was tremendous energy. 
and Oman events. The govern- | Science knew matter cannot be 
ments of both countries called |¢reated nor, destroyed, nor can! 
in foreign troops to crush a re- | energy. But scientists felt sure one 
volt. The Hungarian government | ¢ould be transformed into the other. 
invoked the Warsaw Pact to call (They still havé to find how energy 
on its Soviet ally for aid. The | can be converted into matter. 

Sultan of Oman, a most worthy | And learning how matter can 
and dependable ‘servant of the be turned into energy, and the atom 


British sector of the Free World, junlocked, did not come about in 


Older workers ousted from jobs| 
here by the thousands who can't’ 


get hired since they are over 40! pwo sednsi abacen. sarees enh alae 
and who number close to 30,000 in| 8 \ mong severa 


this city alone are at the end of indicted on the same charge. The 


others have so fa ‘k adi- 
first person to receive a Nobel prize their resources. r blocked extrac 


tion to California. 
twice. But she was a poor and| Management is not susceptible to — = 
unknown refugee student, driven|one idea of unionists, which is to 
by political oppression from her pressure the Eisenhower Adminis- 
called on Britain to send jets to lone step, even after they had a home in Warsaw, paying for her tration to spend money here to buy 
bomb his rebellious subjects. ‘formula. studies by washing bottles in a Paris up old plants, dismantle them, 

Manifestly, the wicked Rus- Forty vears before the A-bomb, laboratory, when Prof. Curie fell in| build new plants on the old sites. | 
sians committed a criminal act |Albert Einstein gave the world his love wit her. | Governor Williams has propos-| 
in going to the aid of their So- formula for the conversion of mat-! She was still an unknown chem- ed investigation. The UAW seeks| 
cialist ally, against an attempt |ter to energy. (This is the famous, !5t when, excited by French physic-|to get the politicians of Detroit 
by local fascists and U. S. secret (Continued on Page 7) ‘to go along with redevelopment| 


RIVALRY AMONG THESHAMPOOS...... . 


trial. The Meades, heads of Holly- 


in the discovery of nuclear fission. 
* 
wood Research, Inc., agency for the 


EVENTUALLY Marie Curie was 
honored by many governments in- 
cluding our own, and became the 


; 
’ 


“energy equals mass times the! 


By ALAN MAX 


HELENE CURTIS has got her- 


self into a bit of trouble. This is 
not Helene’s full name which is 
Helene Cur- 
tis Industries, 

Inc.» She 

makes sham- 

poos, 

Helene is | 

not even a 

she.. And 

from here on 

I shall call 

her George, 

since the vice 

president in 

charge of the toiletries division of 
the Inc. is one. George Factor. 
The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has ordered . Helene—or 
George—to stop claiming on TV 
and other advertising that her 

his, or their 


will sbvally end dandrott 


SORE Om 6 ene 


I know something about dan- 
druff. When I was younger, dan- 
druff played havoc with my hair 
for years and came within several 
strands of a complete and total 
victory. Then suddenly and. for 
no apparent reason, the dandruff 
lost heart and disappeared to 


continue the battle on someone 


else. I was not using Helene 
Curtis or any.other shampoo or 
lotion at the time and I can ex- 
plain the’ sudden departure of 
the dandruff only by some quirk 
of personality on its part, 

* 


THIS HISTORY puts me in a 
position to discuss the shampoo 
business with some authority. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
works something like this: one 


shampoo manufacturer notices 


that a rival shampooist is cashing 
in on a puffed up advertising 


slogan. In a spirit of friendly 
rivalry, it snitches to the FTC, 
If the accusation has merit, the 
FTC starts the legal machinery 
going. Meanwhile, the manufac- 
turer who did the informing pro- 
ceeds with his own imaginative 
advertising#until a third manu- 
facturer snitches on him. At the 
same time, the second manufac- 
turer is forced to discontinue the 
false slogan and think up a new 
false one. 

For all I know, Helene-George 
may be the victim of just such a 
sneak play. (Just as Lanolin, 
Plus, Inc., of Chicago was called 


down by the FTC some time ago 
for. advertising that detergent — 
shampoos would burn the hair. 
This annoyed the manufacturers 
of detergents no end. were 
compelled to go te the FTC, 


thereby rag, valuable time 
that could have been spent think- 
ing up false claims of what their 
detergents WOULD do). 

The FTC says of Helene Cur- 
tis’ Enden shampoo that it “will 
not cure dandruff or have any 
other lasting effect on dandruff 
because, if the regular use of the 
product is discontinued, the con- 
dition will return.” 

‘So what? 

Certainly Helene Curtis does 
not ask anyone to discontinue the 
use of the product—she-he will be 
perfectly happy if someone uses 
it 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year, possibly from some sort of 
watering-can suspended over the 
héad. 

. 


. ILIKE, the dignified but firm 
reply of Helene’s vice-president, 


George Factor, to the FTC 
charges: 

“We feel that the clinical data, 
research and experimentation re- 
lating to*our product have pro- 
vided us with a sound basis for 
the claims we are making. We 
feel, further, that we are not in 
conflict with either the letter or 
the spirit of the rules of the 
F.T.C. 

Spoken frankly and honestly, 
like a man with a mouthful of 
shampoo. 

Besides, what if people do 
spend hundreds of millions a 
year on various products be- 
cause of false or exaggerated ad- 
vertising? This is no worse I in- 
sist, than their spending billions 
on nuc wea w are 
advertised as “clean” but which 
could wipe all of us clean off the 
face of the earth. SO Sth 
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AN ISSUE, A BILL AND A LAW 


THE AFTERMATH of the battle to amend the civil 
rights bill, in which the Senate’s Dixiecrat bloc won a vic- 
tory, is following an ancient pattern. Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas, the Majority Leader, has begun a feud with Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon over whether or not the emas- 
culated bill is good or bad. Another bloc of northern and 
western senators of both parties, whose spokesman seems 
to be Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo), are apparently 
content to have civil rights as a continuing political issue. 

It is hard to determine just where President Eisen- 
hower stands, since he has elected not to direct his atten- 
tion and indignation against the damage done to his bill 
by the amendment granting jury trials in all criminal con- 
tempt cases. The President has been most exercised over 
the effect of the amendment in every other sphere except 
civil rights. 

In this welter of political jockeying and legislative 
confusion the real point at issue has been all but lost—the 
need for the best bill for protecting right to vote of the 
most southern Negroes in the shortest possible time before 
the 1958 elections. Neither a bill smothered in a Con- 
gressional committee, nor a “hot” civil rights issue in the 
1958 elections, can answer this. Only an effective law will 
do. : 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-NY) hit it when he said: 

“I want a bill and not a campaign issue.” 

We can go further. We feel that the people will judge 
candidates in 1958 on the basis of how well or how badly 
they fought not only to draw up a good bill but to enact 
a good Jaw. And there is still a margin for at least a partial 
victory, if the political jockeying is made secondary to en- 
forcement of constitutional guarantees. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, Gurley Flynn! 


WE KNOW our readers join the editors and staff of 
the Daily Worker today in celebrating the 67th birthday 
of The First Lady of the progressive movement—Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn. 

Gurley Flynn—as she is known among the veterans of 
labor struggles—is a living link perwres een s ithe oon pest 
and the fighting present of gerry | 
the American workingclass. 
A leader of the Communist 
Party and a veteran con- 
tributor of this newspaper, 
Gurley Flynn joined the old 
socialist movement in 1906 
and for years was active 
wherever men and women 
fought for a better life! Her 
name was legend in the old 
IWW movement, the Sacco- 
Vanzetti defense and in 
scores of industrial cities. It 
was about her that the im- 
mortal Joe Hill composed 
his ballad, “The Rebel Girl.” 

We are particularly happy to greet Gurley Flynn on 
her first birthday in three years spent outside prison walls. 
Her three-year term under the Smith Act (Thought Control) 
Act has not daunted her bold spirit, dimmed the sparkle 
of her blue eyes or blunted the flash of her Irish wit. 

In her lifetime she has seen socialism come to one- 
third of the world. She will, if we know her, continue to 
make her great contribution to the fight for an America 
of peace, democracy and socialism. 

' Many, many more years of health to you, Gurley! 


‘IMPRACTICAL’ FOR WHOM? 


“An ideal solution, social workers say, would be to 
eliminate so-called bad neighborhoods. Bui since the 
city’s housing pattern is along racial and socio-economic 
lines, at least for the present, this appears an impractical 
solution.” 

—From an article on juvenile delinquency, New. York 
Times, Aug. 6, 1957. 


OUR ELIZABETH 


Jimcrow in Vacationland 


Coming this Weekend 


The Worker presents the second instalment of report- 
er Jack Styles expose of segregation in the nine north- 
eastern states. He includes a complete list of how the 75 
hotels responded in The Worker survey. Some said Nol. 


Some used the wastebasket, some doubletalk, and some 
upheld the democratic right of all to use resort facilities. 
Styles discloses that The Worker is making the docu- 


mentary evidence available to the governors of the states | 


_involved. 


J 


63 Pacifist Leaders Join 
In Las Vegas, Hit A-Tests” 


By PHILIP J. CONNELLY 


LAS VEGAS, Aug. 6—U.S. non-violent pracifists took their stand for an end to 
H-bomb tests, as “a step toward elimination of war”, in a series of “silent meetings for 


worship and meditation”, held in this garish Nevada community, a 


the AEC’s main atomic testing 


grounds. 

Sixty-three pacifist leaders 
from 13 states representing all 
parts of the country, attended 
the sessions in Laborers Union 
Hall on the eve of the 11th an- 
niversary of the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombings. 

The words of A. J. Muste, 
secretary emeritus of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, seemed 
best to sum up their convictions. 


| He told the opening session: 


“If is not a ‘clean H-bomb’ 
wo are seeking, but an end to 
dirty war. If there is a period of 
non-testing, it will slow the war 
machine and be a blow at war 
itself. Our only guarantee is to 
put an end to the present ‘bal- 
ance of terror of the militarists 
on both sides. 


“Nations should shrink from 


| this stark insanity. It is better 
| for the U. S. to-take some mean- 
| ingful first step unilaterally. If 

the deadlock is once broken . . . 


nobody can mistake the peace 


| desires of the Russian people. 


They. are eager, hungry for 
peace. Action by us will have a 


| big effect on them.” 


The task, many speakers as- 
serted, is “to awaken the sleep- 
ing mind” .of America, and thus 


| bring the moral and political 


weight of the people to bear 


upon the government. 
o 


ROBERT PICKUS, social sci- 
ence instructor at University of 
C hicago, told the meeting: 

“War itself is the problem. The 
dilemma of opposing power 
groups and the arms race must 
be broken. Many Americans, 
we believe, know this. But they 
are not speaking or acting to ex- 
press their concern. Because they 
do not, the deep desire for peace 
of some national Jeaders is pro- 
ducing no results. There will be 
no real results until a clear ex- 
pression of public concern per- 
suades the President to resist 
the powerful pressures of those 
who would continue tests. He 
will not be so persuaded until 
those people who have the con- 
cern make it visable.” 

Some felt that the “sleeping 
mind” was awakening in the U. 
S- Said Muste: 

“It is not correct to say there 
is no strong feeling for an end 


to the test. The World Council 


of Churches, meeting in New 
Haven, Conn., at this very time 
is calling for a cessation of H- 
bomb experiments everywhere. 
The Democratic Party in Cali- 
fornia is asking for a special leg- 
islative session to voice a simi- 
lar demand. 

“Are, we not all working to- 
gether? I'm impressed by the 
California Democrats. Such 
groups have the power to stop 
this testing imsanity if they'll 
act.” 

Trevor Thomas, San Francis- 
co executive secretary, Friends 
Committee on Legislation, add- 
ed: 

“There is a _ tremendous 
amount of latent interest in every 
community. People are taking 
their own action. I hope this 
group will not feel its numbers 
are small — the forces for peace 
are much Jarger.” 

The pacifists centered fire on 
the AEC and the “immeral’ ato- 
mie energy act under which the 
commission wields “almost lim- 
itless power”, 

Noted constitutional lawyer, 
Francis ora of Carmel, Calif, 


4 
= ig Bigg te 
radiations are danger 


ngerous 
<evtaghedy aswpt’ the ABO: Men geek utr baka ee 


a short 50 miles from 


——————— 


There are no restrictions in the 
insane law under which the AEC 
derives its powers. 

“The commission can, if it 
chooses, delimit the whole Unit- 
ed States, not just a testing site in 
Nevada. It can, under present 
law, if-it chooses, uproot the liv- 
ing habits of the whole country.” 

Heisler recalled the edict to 
inhabitants of Christmas Island 


after nuclear detonations in the. 


Pacific. 

They were told they could go 
back to living in their old vil- 
lages provided they didn't eat the 
radioactive crabs which abound 
in the area. They were told to 
import rice to replace crab meat 
as their principle item of diet. 
The AEC simply proposed to 
change their whole way of liv- 
ing—the standard of diet for the 
Christmas Islanders. They can 
do it here, under the present 
law.” 

° 

SPEAKING WITH deep emo- 
tion, Albert Smith Bigelow, fam- 
ed artist and architect of Cos 
Cob, Conn., former state hous- 
ing commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, condemned “the extraor- 
dinary power of monopoly” con- 
centrated in the AEC. “It is the 
greatest power in the universe. 
It is five men face to face with 
power. We people are jnexperi- 
enced, but we possess a power 
that can match it, if we but 
awaken the nation to the dan- 
ger, 

Bigelow and his family were 
in the news nationally when they 
played hosts to two “Hiroshima 
Maidens” during an 18-month 
stay in the U.S. while they re- 
ceived plastic surgery for scars 
suffered in the first atomic bomb 
blast. 

The non-violent pacifists gath- 
ered here in advance of the “civ- 
il disobedience” demonstration 
by some of them on Hiroshima 
Day, when “teams” attempted to 
walk into the restricted desert 
testing area in the vicinity of 
Camp Mercury, near Yucca 
Flats. 

Lawrence Scott, who resigned 
as director of peace education, 
Chicago region of the American 
Frie Service Committee, in 
order to head up the civil dis- 
obedience march, presided at 

part of the “worship and medi- 
tation meetings.” George Wil- 
loughby of Philade}phia, director 
of the Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors, presid- 
ed at others. 

In addition to the meditative 
meetings, there were group work 
sessions as participants “turned 
to” to make final preparations for 
the “march.” Desert clothing, 
food, water, transportation and 
first aid equipment had to be as- 
sembled. 


PARTICIPANTS spent Sunday 


visiting Las Vegas churches, ex- 
plaining their mission to minis- 


ters and Sunday school classes . 


townspeople and conducted an 
opinion poll on the question of 
ending atom tests. 

But, mainly they “shared” 
opinions and experiences—“in the 
manner of Friends’—during me- 
diation sessions. There were 
young and old among the parti- 
cipants; the famed and the 
humble; bankers, lawyers, minis- 
ters of the gospel, architects, car- 
penters, teachers and farmers— 
and a large delegation of stu- 
dents, mostly from Northern Cal- 
ifornia. 

They sat in a huge circle . of 
folding ‘chairs in the main audi- 
torium of the Laborers’ Build- 
ing without benefit of tables on 
which to rest their papers. They 
spoke as the spirit moved. They 
ate meals on the premises con- 
sisting of food partly provided 
by participants who came from 
closer distances such as Califor- 
nia—baked hams, prepared in ad- 
vance; fruit, picked from the or- 
chards before leaving home; 
cheese sandwitches. 

. 


TWO PROMINENT peace 
advocates who were among those 
signing the call to the Las Vegas 
meetings were not present. They 
were Dorothy Day, and Ammon 
Hennacy, editors of The Catholic 
Worker, serving jail sentences in 
New. York for “civil disobe- 
dience” during an air raid alert. 
To Miss Day and Hennacy the 
meeting sent a message: “On the 
eve of our protest we send greet- 
ings of solidarity to you who are 
in prison for your protest. 

Miss Day and Hennacy were 
among 10 pacifists released from 
New York jails yesterday. 

Messages were ser, also, to 
the World ‘Conference of the 
Committee Against Atomic and 
Nuclear Tests, meeting at Tokyo, 
Japan; and to the World Council 
of Churches, meeting at New 
Haven, Conn. The pacifists urged 
the Council of Churches in its 
final sessions to take an even 
stronger stand than taken earlier 
last week by the executive com- 
mittee—a stand which Muste, 
while hailing, characterized as 
“watered down.” 

_ (The World Council of 
Chruches in New Haven yester- 
day adopted a stronger declara- 
tion than its previous tentative 
report, presented by the 
Churches’ Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs. The new state- 


_ment, passed without a dissent- 


ing vote, called on the U. S., 
USSR and Britain to halt te sting 
of nuclear weapons for a trial 
period. In the event international 
agreement on tests fails, it pro- 

sed unilateral action “in the 
ca that the others will do the 
same. ’) 

There was unanimity among 
the Las Vegas participants only 


‘on the central issue—an end to 


nuclear tests as a means to end- 
ing war, There was diversity of 
opinion expressed on almost ev- 
erything else. 

A “summary of information” 
issued by the national commit- 
tee of Non - Violent Action 
Against Nuclear ons, the 
sponsoring organi said 
prominently:. “We are cumiead 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Page 6 
Movies j\Teday’s Best 
| 


Film about Spaniards’ |orss, rhsaire 
Fight against Napoleon Yankee vs. Senators (11) 1:58 p.m. 


Dodgers vs. Giants (9) 7:35. 

Father Knows Best (4) 8:30. 
THE PRIDE AND THE PAS- soe # is a 
SION. A United Artists ree Boy a: 


Goodyear Theatre (4) 9. 
lease of a Stanley Kramer 


Ozzie and Harriet (7) 9. 
20th Century Hour (2) 10. 
. production. Screenplay by 
Edna and Edward Anhalt, 


Nightbeat (5) 11. 
Based on €. S. Foresters MO 
novel. “Fhe Gun.” Produced 
and directed by Kramer. 


By DAVID ORDWAY 


FROM A SLIGHT novel by C. 
§. Forester (“The Gun”) Stanley 
Kramer and his associates and the 
Spanish people living under Franco 
have created an epic film that is 
eloquent in projecting the ever- » § r 
lasting struggle of people to be e : 
free. 
This is “The Pride and the Pas- CARD Saas 


sion” and the producer and director! nerformance of Frank Sinatra as 


KW oat a thes Or met|the guerrilla leader, in the: vision 
lof the suffering multitudes con-| 


nape tena oo DRAMA 

Franco is aware of the vious aa 

parallel between the Spanish peo-|centrated on their freedom from!’ Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
ple's defeat of Napoleon’s army in| an oppressor, in the very landscape’ Career, Actor's Playhouse 

“ cap cerning a through which they toil and die. haps om F . Sergeants, Alvin 
Struggie they : Me ad ‘3 ‘Li . ae 

or ts to defeat the invad-| The subject (which does not) a “a i 
ing armies of Hitler and Mussolini|exist in the novel) of the triangular’ urple Dust, Cherry Lane 
in the 1930s. love affair between Sinatra, his mont 


In an interview in The San | tress (Sophia Loren) and the Brit- 
Francisco Chronicle (7/14/57),' 
Kramer was quoted as saying: “The 
clothesline upon which we hung ) 
our action is the theme of the tri-|cause the producer felt it was 


7 P ’ 
umph of human endeavor. En route necessary for American audiences;| 


we encountered what only the’ jocn’t | Lys s 

crament, which ia military dicta-| Miss Loren displays her body in 

torship ‘but the Spanish people|the sort of decolletage no Spanish: oe | 
themselves. They have a quality peasant woman would dream of| | 

and provide a texture we could | wearing, and the triangular rela-| 


have secured nowhere else. a Somes? | 
are 100 years behind the times, | HOnship is unbelievable not only 
and are ‘the finest people with | its context, but even granted| 
whom I've ever come in contact. 

““The Pride and the Passion | have occurred the way it did. For it, editorial page recently: 
has to do with liberty —~ Mberty |Miguel accepts his. mistress’ aban-’ BOOK VALUES 
por a nooo ened Rend hha a de. |donment in favor of his rival with-. 
Coad ~ Spanish armies, but not |Out a moment of s&ellion, and the 
the Spanish people.” |pair (Loren and Grant) develop a|* 


library. 
4 hich . that ld ry 
The Spanish people thereupon high eves romance that wou ‘to borrow books there.) 


set about to defeat French and!}ave ended in a marriage in Lon- : — 
it was at this time that the wor ‘Greensboro libraries are now 


' ‘ord jon—had the girl not died before 

<< = ” . “littl | ; 

war ) pret om ws st soniicence (tht walls of Avila. Pe - zy we weed fe Br 
= The screenplay Is econemical—|°sesregation & Me 


'Here’s what the move embraces! 
THE FILM KRAMER has made | 


fe: 8th St. Playhouse 

“74 | Sweet Smell of Success, Loew's 

(| State 

~ Island in the Sun, Roxy 
Cramercy. 

Young Stranger, RKO Theatres 


Fifth Ave. Cinema 
Nana, Little Carnegie 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 


voli. 
Face in the Crowd, Globe 


Helen Hayes 


i 


sh, captain (Cary Grant) is Super-| pone Are Ringing, Shubert 


' 
' 


there is a minimum of dialogue.) 


is concerned with a guerrilla opera-| The atmosphere of the film is} 


tion led by an illiterate Spaniard greatly enhanced by a musica’ | Neither degrades nor flatters; 


* " ed ° her and. ; 
ot rots ce q po ee) | wer Hes —— mice er r and Like books themselves, both thick 
is guerrill: eco on- 


ithe photography by Franz Planer and thin, 

strous cannon abandoned by the is superb. ‘It’s what’s inside that matters, 
Spanish. The cannon is also sought} But the beauty of this film lies 
by a British liaison officer (navy),/in its shrewd and often shattering The City Council,—men of -clay-, 
for the British are also fighting)? ortrayal of the sort of human en-/w, 14 sure be in a stew 
Napoleon. The guerrillas cannot |deavor which will eventually | | eit i PRL SATE Fe 
la ihe NN fre the cannon: the *WeeP away the present-day op-| n Wo Cents 10F ry Ga} 

Se ged ~exigpratigaas Aen ‘This move was overdue. 


Red Balloon and Lost Continent, 


Gold of Naples, Art, Beekman, 


Naked Eye, and 12 Angry Men, 


Around the World in 80 Days, Ri 


Leng Day's Journey Into Night, 
‘Good King Charles, Downtown 


cargo. It was obviously added be- My Fair Lady, HeRinger Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


The Harrisburg, Pa., Evening 
that it could occur, it would never! News ran the following poem on 


(News Note: Greensboro, N. C., 
‘has desegregated its main public 
Negroes now will be able 


They've found that color of the skin 


| 


If ever there was doubt that 
there was a wide audience for 
chamber music in New York, such 
doubt should have been laid to 
rest on Monday night. Perhaps 

ibitive concert hall prices or 
ballyhoo publicity for individual 
rmances ra than accent 
on the music, have contributed to 
making chamber music orm- 
ances poorly attended in the past. 

But on a delicious and briskly 
cool August night, a large, warmly 
responsive audience filled every 
available hard chair, stood in ranks 
three or four deep, and spread out 
on the su ing grass and paths 
to listen to two hours of baroque 
chamber music. 

The orchestral group was the 
Collegium Musicium under the di- 
rection of Fritz Rikke, They 
opened the am with a Suite 
by Telemann. program notes 
gave such opulent movement titles 
as Rejouissance, Carillon, and 
Tintamare, but the music through- 
out this suite was of trite, unorigi- 
nal character and was received 
with but a polite patter of hands. 

There has been a recent revival 
of interest in this contemporary of 
Bach, even unto the formation of 
a Telemann Society. Telemann 
was a brilliant comet in the narrow 
aristocratic musical circles of his 
time, for outshining Bach in “pop- 


there were more than historical 
reasons. to revive this Suite in D, 
one listener failed to hear them. 
But the frankly light and ever 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto of 
Bach was another matter. Some 
in the audience had watched with 
some trepidation before the con- 


_ harpsichord 
with a sound of brilliant delicacy 
was being tuned at the same time 
that four or five huge 
almost a yard in diameter were be- 
ing raised into place. But the 
amplification arrangements had 
been handled by Station WNYC 
and a there was a slight 
blunting of the sound, the grace 
and lyricism of the music came 
— excellently to the audience. 


Robert Conant and was received 
with long applause and shouts of 
“Bravo.” Anabel Hulme-Brieff on 


‘cratic sponsors 
ular” appeal, but with the end of/ vacations for himself and his or- 
the era his music died until the re-|chestra, was performed to the de- 
cent attempt to resuscitate it. If | light of the audience. ‘In the last 
ee ad one by one, and at ir- 


2h 
Chamber Music in 
Washington Square 


ing to the edges of the park, thous- 
ands of were silently listen- 
ing. There were greying men and 
their ladies sitting on the 

and nearby, young and a 

older lovers locked in relaxed or 
close embrace. There were family 
groups with perhaps a child as 

in a carriage or lying in its mother s 
or father’s arms. Some faces were 
calm, some melancholy, some up- 
raised and searching; even the usu- 
ally boisterous teenagers seemed 
to be quieted and soothed. 

After the intermission there was 
an early Concerto Grosso in D 
Minor by Vivaldi, which had some 
of the unique musical ideas and 
—w which made his music 
such a source of great interest to 
Bach. | 
PR - ia program was 

aydn’s Farewe Syenphon . This 
was performed so that it Pn 
evident that it had been prepared 
with loving care by both orchestral 
group and conductor. 

This fact, and its familiarity to 
the audience, and probably also 
that its musical idiom was closer 
to the generally popular romantic 
era, seemed to make it the most 
widely enjoyed music on the pro- 


gram. In addition, a little piece of 
ldramatic business, which Haydn 


had enacted, to impress his aristo- 


ith the need for 


regular intervals as they came to 
the end of the part written for 
them, the musiciarés folded up 


their music and carried their instru- 
ments offstage. When there were 
only three players left, the conduc- 
tor followed suit and a chuckle 
rippled through the audience, the 
musics ending with two musicians 
in questioning response to each 
other. 

This was the first in a series of 
four concerts. The other three will 
be on the following three Monday 
nights of August at 9. All, of 
course, are free to the public. 

SAUL CRO 


‘Moscow's 


Marilyn 


the flute, Isidore Cohen on violin, 
und Alexander Kougell on violon-| 
cello, as soloists all took additional 
bows for fine performances along 
with the chamber group after the 
following movements of 
certo. 

On the surrounding grass, against! 


the treeg, and on benches extend- 


a — 


British officer can. ipressors of the Spanish people. 


An uneasy alliance is therefore 
established between the British 
captain and the Spanish guerrilla | 
leader,-and the gun is dragged half | 
way across Spain to breach the 
walls of Avila, which is held by 
the French. 

This march—during which the 
small guerrilla band swells into the 
thousands, and which must be 
made by night or over unbeaten 
paths through the mountains—pro- 
vides the epic (misused word) qual- 
ity of the film. And while it is 
true that the gun itself takes on an 
individual personality in its per- 
verse resistance to movement, it is, 
not the gun which is the hero of 
the story—it is the people them- 
selves. 

For they sweat and suffer by 
the thousands to get the gun to 
Avila, they die by the hundreds 
enroute and the “triumph of hu- 
man endeavor” is displayed in their 
self-sacrifice before the walls of 
the city, when they lose 50 percent 
of their effectives in storming the 
French bastion. 

| . 

MUCH OF THE “quality and 


E “eh : COYA'S lithographs and paintings depi 


the Spanish people's struggles against 


son 0" and a smattering knowledge of 


’ 
—*<-. 


ed hy the Mato & Oe 
i 
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By COLLETTE BLACKMOOR 
United Press Correspondent 


MOSCOW, Aug. 4.—People in 
Moscow with an eye for blondes 


American movies say that Marilyn 
Monroe bears a striking resem- 
blance to Irina Skobtseva. 

Some even go so far as to say 
that Marilyn is the Irina Skobtseva 


lof Hollywood. 


The Russians, it seems, have fi- 
nally got around to turning out not 
only sleek tractors. but streamlined 


|women,. and Miss Skobtseva is a 


prize example. 

She is about five feet four inches, 
with a slender but well curved fig- 
ure (no statistics), a delicate oval 
face, upswept reddish-blonde hair, 
blue gray eyes, a quick smile and 
a soft voice. 

So far as is known, Irina has 
never posed for calendars, but she 
had a typical Hollywood rise to 
stardom. At the premiere of a 
Japanese film in Moscow several 
years ago, Russia's outstanding di- 
rector, Serge Yutkevich, spotted the 
blonde girl in the audience and, 
according to local press agents, 
turned to a companion and said: 

“That girl is going to play Des- 
demona for me. : 

A few days later she was at Mos- 
film Studios to by out for a bit part 
and ran into Yutkevich. 

“How did you know I wanted te 
see you?” he exclaimed. 


: And so, with the great director's 


help, she got the part in the lush 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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LAS VEGAS Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” Here, 


at least, were “a dozen Americans 
(Continued from Page 5) 


who will be expressing such re- 
— it will be easy for 
out, then return to the center with} to unist or any other total- © man wr spe tae 
the completed sheet. This, I | jtarianism,’ During the meetings © “i ho 
found, can aid the voter avoid} there ere references to Russia ‘There wor those ioe of eh 
serious delays and other complica ~gy-e“tetaliterian state.” — Spies ge terre ds ca 
tions. But there were those who, in tions should be taken to achieve 
But when you go to register be} guarded fashion, gave a - the end of stopping the Nevada 
ments. Only thorium gave off simi-'end. Their announcement startled|”’~P™ oe May & while. ance of being more fr to nuclear tests. 
Jar rays. the world. They “had bombarded|. ! attived at the Broome St. cen- Communists. The meetings were Ceril Thomas, Berkeley, Cal., 
Then a ton of pitéhblende ore,/ordinary uranium with neutrons—|*e% Work sheet clutched tightly} red-baited despite the national yc, secretary, insisted “there 
from which the uranium had been|building blocks of matter whieh/@ ™Y hand, at 11 A.M. A dozen) committee disclaimer, y The must be a peace movement broad 
removed, was given the Curies by; were an English discovery, by Sir,™®™ and women were seated at a} Las Vegas Review Journal which enough for all to participate in”, 
the Austrian government, and hus-| James Chadwick. long table filling out work sheets.| noted that “A reporter for The jy, applauded the call of Cali- 
band and wife began their long,| One of uranium’s forms, U-235,)50me were having difficulty re- People's World, Communist. £,-ni9 Democratic Party chair- 
laborious work on it. ~~ |split ‘n two during fission created,@embering dates and other facts} mouthpiece, was on hand to rez ,2n Allen Cranston, for legis- 
Three years after she had begun radioactive forms of other elements which they should have br ought} port the activities of the group. lative demand to end atom tests. 
her investigations, they found the|which had nuclei of different} ith them from home. I left them There was lively debate over Louis Hartman. San Francis- 
answer. The activity was caused|weights, and emitted extra neu-|Dehind and was ushered to a row) whether civil disobedience was ., radio broadcaster recently 
by tiny traces of a new element,/trons. The products weighed less of folding chairs. the effective way of building an pilloried before the NG EN RA 
which they called radium. Their/than the original U-235. This was| 1 was sixth in line. A man gave| American movement against committee, urged that “the peo- 
first pure sample, so painfully ex-|destruction of matter—but accom-|me an enrollment blank and said| @tom testing and war. An edu- ple be given a sense of identif- 
tracted from the ore, was only a/panied by the shooting off a vast/I should write my name and ad-| cational movement was adyo- . 
pinch, 0.1 gram, and it was half of}amount of energy. This change is dress on it. | cated by some. In the course of 
>. this discussion a bigger diverg- 


cation. with the efforts against 
: 5 war — that they be made to rea- 
all that the entire ton contained.) the basis of the atomic explesion of} Things began looking up when | lize that the “eo their own ef- 
Its radioactivity was about three| U-235. a cop stuck his head through aj €ce among pacifists was re- 
million times that of uranium. | a door and motioned the woman at} Vealed. National committee 


tests.” 
' cae @ Robert Vogel, Quaker leader 
) mo room beyond. been a meeting in Philadelphia ; 
end Pele bac _ hus-| gressed by steps, building on what! 4 small, grey stoop-shouldered| last April 22, at which not all 
— pecacaine- une, W™ had been learned’ in various coun-' 


from Pasadena, Calif., chairman 
man came and picked up my en-| leaders of the movement agreed of Southern : ies prance, 
later became a Communist, created| | Of Rie ty a i stiiiiend bleeds aoak te inte b = ieee? on the “Las Vegas project”. The American Civil Liberties Union, 
a sensation in the scientific world,|"€s- Otten scientists were a wag he scanned a large map of| Meeting talked about both civil said: “Not all those attending 
for which they won a Nobel prize.|some. point of discovery when pry districts 5 eubleealt in| disobedience and a broad edu- this assembly will engage in acts 
They intended artifical radioactiv- other one made it. But now the ¢ minutes and explained he had| Cational effort, it was stated. of civil disobedience. But all are 
ity, working with a speck of radium blackout of World War II CO-| tered ox ED snd .AD rom the “Thereafter, Professor Linus ‘%¢¢king ways in their own com- 
and aluminum foil. ‘scended on laboratories. The mad ak ‘| Pauling, Norman Thomas and unity to rally public opinion 
Meanwhile Ernest Rutherford of race for the bomb was on. "Twenty minutes later the cop| Others were found to be consid- behind the drive to stop the tests. 
England studied the ways of ra-| When one kilogram of U-235 crooked ‘is Gases Tragic iesaten erably interested in a national] Phe Nevada teams are risking 
dium’s’ rays—alpha, beta and undergoes fission this loss of NR Ee tial tn te cline ok Of _| educational movement. Norman 
tt te : : : pointed to the door of the my-| 
gamma. He became one of the or mass amounts to about one eee | | 
sterious room. I thought I would 


safety, reputation and imprison- 
Cousins and Clarence Pickett of ment to reach the conscience of 
first atom smashers; James Chad-' gram, or 1/100th of the U-235. It aos New York called another meet- America and to reverse the drift 
«aL uss : : ibe next to register. But there I} -**™, nae On ee on aoe 
wick, author. With radium and is the undiluted, shattering energy cosmid meuesll ot the tall end af 0) 6 Mh eee cee OO ee 
other radioactive elements behav- resulting from destruction of this ela Cpe | tive board, was selected and 
aed i. . ; new line of camp chairs. There , 
ing in a way unlike normal stable’ small amount of matter that is re-| | 
were 10 ahead of me. 


| agreement reached that America 
elements spontaneously transform- leased when an atomic bomb ex-|" = ari i 
| Then a young policeman in uni-| 


| should take leadership in edu- 
ing themselves into something else, plodes. | . ae ae | cation for world peace.” 
losing particles and changing intol. But the military wasn’t satisfied a ay yr og in and put at (Continued from Page 6) 
elements of less mass, the early re- with the 195 bomb. It was ineffi-| - ccinpotay {s ceggteaemmaet eit ‘il A NEWSLETTER is being |...) odueti f “Othello” and 
searchers were learning about the cient to have only about one-tenth veka ke Sa desk "kiaeee boll put out by this group, edited by easing RNR “ nS ee 
tom. ) its activ ass ates. lan “hi : . 7° 
j They were beginning to solve sical ie adeane ‘Thos adh man in a blue spo my shirt Wey noe er 2 eee See gn She was the Soviet Union's 
the mystery, what is matter? It was began on the superbomb. | working with a man in white shirt- attended the June meeting, the choice for the Cannes film festival 
found radium was only one ele-| Meanwhile the question remains |*ceves at another desk renee reng oP Vegas participants heard, {this year. Through an interpreter 
ment in a ‘chain from uranium to, which plagued Einstein during the mistakes they had made earlier in were Charles Wilson, former de- |She talked with some of the Amer- 
eventual lead. Uranium in about/last years of his life: Will we use| te permanent records. , ; fense mobilizer in the Truman |i¢42 stars and, in true movie queen 
4% billion years has shot off so this great new power of energy A young cop was doodling with administration; Gordon Dean of {fshion, described Kim Novak and 
many alpha particles (disintegra-|for so long locked within the atom, °O™© ,P2PEeTs at another desk the American Democratic Coun- |Cimget Rogers as “very sweet.” 
tions of this; energetic matter meas-| for mankind’s development, or his marked “Literacy Tests.” He ned cil; Stanley Livingston, scientist Irina has starred in four films 
ured in the thousands per second destruction? Are we rushing to-| 2° Pe magcnge: & the fell “— | at Massachusetts Institute of |since “Othello.” She _ thinks her 
for each gram of the stuff) that only wards. race suicide? Ny ve S wae ne ew ee Technology; Norman Thomas {most recent “The Duel,” is the best. 
ue shirt and his partner stopped) - hee 
: oe I play an emotional, gypsy-like 
girl who is drawn into a tragedy,” 
she said. “This is the kind of role 


correcting their sheets. They took! and others. 
I like.” 


over the literacy man’s desk and Nevertheless, there was criti- 
= | cism in the Las Vegas meetings 
But she says she would like to 
try musical comedy now. 


joined the two women taking reg-) that this edueational movement 
—— 1, had “dragged its feet.” 
It was an untidy room with! ens ge re 
ane Ye re stuffed with + at yom unaniasds agreement with the 
‘and other pa ers, cartons ilec on) soos = . i Irina is amused by her comn: ri- 
cartons pat vot books hviled in! civil disobedience hea Se oon er ": 
P given ‘somewhat in the fact that |sons to Marilyn. 

“It happens all the time,” she 
said. “When I was in Damascus for 
another film festival, someone in 

the market place cried out, “There 


M / f ‘ Ou fe 
every corner. The man in the blue “some leaders in the Las Vegas 
is Marilyn Monroe.’ And imagine, I 


f y: shirt said he had no place to file) oy, resigned their official po- 
haven’t even met her or seen her 


BELGRADE, Aug. 6.—An editorial in this morning's spme blue cards. So he stopped) cisions with the Quakers organ- 
act.” 


. the registration and searched the! ;.+:0) before identifying them- 
Borba, the official Yugoslav party newspaper, saw the re-| oom Se te, Sn Callahan clk a“ gm fy weno 
Irina lives in a Moscow apart- 
ment with her mother and father 


cent personnel developments in the Soviet Union as an board container, tore the top off} This was true of Lawrence 
and settled down to his job again. | Scott, originator of the idea, who 

and, as is usual in Russia, her priv- 

ate life is a closed book to all but 


aid to the. improved relations rag ROPE me aor . The aie tetas wg! , _s 
| , avig./in the leadership of beth countries —— ac en a Quaker official at 
tween that country and Yugoslavia: | P “You want’to vete in thé pri- Chisaati Q 
her closest friends. She gets heavy 
fan mail but her admirers don't 


Borba said that the ouster of have made up their minds to re- maries?” he inquired. “Come down Nae sie oll those ab the Les 
V. M. Molotov and others from|move all obstacles in the way of to 400 Broome Street.” Vegas meetings thirik the march 
their high posts had “great impor- 'Yugoslav-Soviet friendly coopera-| Blue Shirt slammed the receiver.| into the desert in defiance of 

know whom she is dating, whether 
she is in love, what her hobby is 
or what the inside of her home 


tance and significance” for the fur-, tion.” He returned to his desk complain-) AEC restrictions was “the most 
looks like. 


is ‘ . 
‘ing about being moved into a room , civil dis- 
ther “positive” development of So-| Meanwhile at a reception yester- |e) a jangling phone. ‘The phone pee kind of civil 
Sunday Manhattan 
Mainstream Starlight Forum 


viet-Yugoslav relations. It said the day for President Ho Chi Minh of rang twice again, And Blue Shirt) When Mahatma Ghandi made 
ouster opened the way to begin North Vietnam, Marshal Tite sup-|had to stop work each’ time to} calt in defiance of British law in 
elimiriating those misunderstand- ported vigorously the idea of 4 gage a me << India, he was doing “a construc- 
ings and difficultes that still exist. existence and stressed that Socialist). “Uy “ungs were moving.; tive thing which the people of 
8:30 p.m. 
Sunday, August 11 
DR. ALPHAEBUS HUNTON 
speaks on his new book 


But Blue Shirt got into another! [ndia understood”. said student 
; - ‘ , » ; 
Borba said of the recent meeting countties and progressive MOVe-') \ttloneck. He was half way participants from Berkeley. Also, 
“DECISION IN AFRICA” 
59 W. 71 S&t. Penthouse 10A 


in Romania between Yugoslav and: ments could play their part fully|through registering a tall lady, who!) when Rev. Martin Luther King 
Contr. $1.25 Refreshments 


Soviet leaders that results of the im this development only on the|had a Greta Garbo hairdo, when| employed civil disobedience in 
Classified Ads 
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ELECTION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


A THIMBLE OF THUNDER 


_ (Continued from Page 4) half of it is left (its half-life). 
ist Henry Becquerel’s chance dis- * : 

covery of a strange radiation sent} WHEN, around Christmas 1938, 
out from certain minerals contain-/Otto Hahn and Fritz Strassmann of 
ing uranium, she decided to inves-|Germany, two anti-Nazi scientists 
tigate. Where did these energy like working as a team for years, dis- 
X-rays come from? The uranium! covered fission, the long quest to 
itself? She investigated other ele-| unlock the atom was virtually at an 


_ 


ees ‘basis of “complete equality.” he discovered she was a natural-| the Alabama bus bo cott, “it 
conference offer opportunities for Ge The Socialist countries and jzed citizen and new voter and had! was understood and Res tome by 
a practical removal of all that has aiiforessive movements,” he said,' failed to fill out a special affidavit, the mass of Negro ple”. 
so far been hampering develop-\@pre called upon to play a par-jrequired in such cases. Would there, comuanialihe. he 
ment of friendly relations. cular role that it will be possible; After a bit of explaining, the! mass support of defiance of nu- 

The conference was marked on to achieve only if their mutual col-|Jady was given a side seat where! clear test requirements? 

both sides by a clearly expressed laboration and their international)she worked on her affidavit. And| A variety of answers was giv- 
spirit and desire for cooperation,|activity develop on a basis of com-'the line began to move again. 
the editorial went on, and the con-|plete equality with respect to their; At exactly 12 noon, an hour af- 
clusion can be drawn “that the men mutual relations.” ‘ter I had entered the registration 


» I ived t 
Kerala Government Spurs Rice Crop a so i linggent cg eo see (am 


en 


“Our purpose is not a nega- 


tive one ef stopping or delaying 
nuelear ions,” said Scott 
“It is, rather, a demonstrative 
action diméed at awakening the 


registration card and dropped my 
NEW DELHI-The Communist- i 


enrollment ballot in the box. 
led Kerala Government has passed 
@n ordinance to prepare the rich 
rice fields in North Travancore for 
cultivation. 

According to the latest issue of 
the weekly NNew Age, big land- 
owners of the Kuttanad area have 
been raising obstacles to the gov- 
ernment’s measures to clear the 
rain water from this extensive area 
of 150,000 acres. 


volved is owned by half a dozen 
landlords. Its rice yield is about 
100,000 tons annualy from a single 
crop. The whele of Kerala pro- 
duces only 700,000 tens of rice. 
The _ Agricultural Labourer’s 
Union here with a membership of, 
15,000 and the small landowners 
were offering their cooperation to 
the government in this measure, 


NNinety percent’ of the area in- 


the New Age said. | 


met the challenge of the new PPR 


It was a long haul. 
These long waiting periods can 
and must be eliminated. The 
Board of Electiong has not fully 


system. The system is not compli- 
cated, but it is bogged down with 
old bureaucratic practices. 

It seems to me to be a matter 
of simple arithmetic. Double the 
number of registration tables and 
PPR will work twice as fast. 


American people and inducing | 


a majority of them to democra- 


tically insist the tests be stopped. 
That is not a negative objective.” 
. 


ANOTHER participant pointed 


ROOM FOR RENT 


NICE large room for rent. Call 7 o'clock 
| at AL 4-9868. 


FOR SALE 
CLEARANCE SALE ON 1957 TV FLOOR 


out that “billions of people in the | » 


world have been estranged from 
the people of the United States 
because no one in America in 11 
long years has expressed re- 


_pentence for the A-bombing of 


? 


. (Bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) 
GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 


service, days, ts, weekends, ec 
cal. Budget Move! 3-3786, 
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Churches “Statement on Banning A-Bomb Tes ‘ 


NEW HAVEN-Following 
is the statement on atomic 
tests and disarmament ap- 
proved by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and a mes- 
sage to churches. The state- 
ment was prepared by the 
_ Commission of the Church- 
es on International Affairs, 


STATEMENT ON TESTS 


The peoples of the world have 
been visited by a new fear. They 
are moved, indeed deeply alarm- 
ed, by current tests of nuclear 
weapons. These to them appear 
to be a portent of shadow of 
world conflict. At the very least, 
these tests seem to them to carry 
a potential and grave menace to 
health. 

The hazards to health from 
nuclear experiments must be tak- 
en seriously. All people are af- 
fected in some degrée by radio- 
active fallout. More/ important is 
the effect upon génerations yet 
unborn. The degree of er 
may thus tar be comparatively 
small, but uncertainty itself gives 
rise’to genuine anxiety. But fear 
alone is no sufficient basis for the 
pursuit of moral ends. 


We must point out that this 
world-wide concern in which we 
share has deeper roots. Tests are 
taken to be a visible sign of pre- 
paration for atomic warfare, Vast 
areas could be depopulated by 
the owners of destruction now 
available and the dangers of fall- 
out be multiplied a thousandfold. 

The main concern must always 
be the prevention of war itself, 
for the evil of war is an offense 
to the spiritual nature of man. 
But since any war.carries increas- 
ing danger of becoming an atom- 
ic war, this task makes the pre- 
vention of atomic war, which 
shocks the conscience of man- 
kind with a peculiar repugnance, 
all the more imperative. 

The total problem involved is 
so baffling and complex that no 
man can speak with certainty. All 
must humbly confront the issues, 
for all are involved. The mount- 
ing stockpiles of atomic weapons 
and increasing dependence upon 
atomic deterrents heighten the 
danger that atomic weapons will 
at some point actually be used. 

Yet, in the judgment of many, 
our present insecure pace rests 
mainly upon the possession of 
atomic deterrents on both sides 
of a divided world and upon the 
suicidal character of atomic war. 
This paradox does not relieve us 
of the need to examine our goals 
and the means thereto. 


I. WHAT IS NEEDED? 


The objects of a strategy to 
overcome the menace of atomic 
war are interrelated and inter 
dependent. And they must be 
pursued in such a way as to 
safeguard as fully as possible 
the security of all nations. 
While they may be variously 
stated, we urge consideration 
particularly of the following: 

{A) To stop, by international 
‘agreement; the testing of nuclear 
weapons. 

(B) To bring to a halt the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons, un- 
der such controls as will most 
fully ensure compliance. 

(C) To develop measures 
which will reduce national ar- 
maments, nuclear and conven-. 
tional, with provision for necessa- 
ry safeguards as such measures 
are progressively taken. _ 

(D) To accelerate  interna- 
tional cooperation in the devel- 
opment of atomic power for 
peaceful purposes, under prop- 
er safeguards; and : 

(E) To establish more effec- 
tive mechanisms for peaceful 
settlement of international dis- 
. putes and for peaceful change. 

Together, these objectives 
form a framework for respon- 
sible action against the atomic 
threat. as a whole... Each is im- 
portant in itself, but more im- 


portant in combination with the 
others. In this connection, we 
note the following: 

(A) Atomic tests. It is im- 
portant. that compliance with 
agreements to stop testing nu- 
clear weapons be verified inter- 
nationally. Otherwise, distrust 
may in fact be increased. Fur- 
ther, such agreements should be 
related to general disarmament, 
whether as an integral part or 
as a first step, if subsequent dis- 
illusionment is to be avoided. 

(B) Atomic production for 
military purposes. Stopping the 
production of the nuclear weap- 
ons is more fundamental than 
stopping nuclear tests. Any 
agreement to stop tests requires 
a further commitment to stop 
production. Measures undertak- 
en to ensure compliance -would 
constitute a major element in a 
broader system of disarmament. 

(C) Measures for disarma- 
ment. Partial disarmament 
measures must always be seen 
in relation to comprehensive dis- 
armament. The whole range of 
the disarmament problem, in- 
cluding provisions tor warning 
against surprise attack, must be 
dealt with as may be appropriate 
and practicable: conventional ar- 
maments, guided missiles, bio- 
logical and chemical warfare, as 
well as nuclear weapons, as 
progress is made towards disar- 
mament, international torces, 
and instruments for peaceful set- 
tlement, the need to rely on 
atomic deterrents will be re- 
duced. 

(D) Cooperation in atoms for 
peace. Both the hazards of diver- 
sion of fissionable’ material to 
military purposes and of waste 
disposal need to be considered in 
relation fo a broader system of 
atomic control and general dis- 
armament. International sale- 

uards against divefsion may in- 
me grow in importance as the 
use of fissionable material for 
military purposes decreases. 

(E) Peaceful settlement and 
peaceful change. Ultimately true 
peace rests upon the continuing 
adjustment of conflicting inter- 
ests and claiins. To this end, ir- 
ternational instruments must be 
strengthened and _ established, 
and must be related to the re- 
quirements of an international se- 
curity system. But local conflicts 
may break out with the danger 
that atomic weapons may be 
used. Therefore the nations must 
seek to avert such conflicts by 
timely negotiation and concilia- 
tion. If all these efforts fail they 
must strive to deal with conflicts 
without recourse to atomic weap- 
ons. 

Il. MOVING FORWARD: 

It is important to stress all 
of the objective in their interrela- 
tionship. Yet simu!taneous prog- 
ress toward all of them seems im- 
probable, until there is a much 
greater degree of international 
confidence. Is it safe to advance 
toward one or more without the 
others? Choices will have to be 
made, and they are hard choices. 
Any decision involves risk, . But 
to make no decision may be even 
more dangerous. | 

Each proposed partial agree- 
ment, such as cessation of testing, 
needs to be considered on its 
own merits. But it also should be 
appraised by the extent to which 
it advances or retards the at- 
tainment of relative objectives. 
Again, each proposal should be 
judged in terms of its potential 
contribution to mutual confi- 
dence. 

The dangers involved are 
unprecedented. Technical ob- 
stacles to effective inspection and 
control grow with every delay. 
Both factors impose a compelling 
sense of urgency. Yet stubborn 
moral and political factors re- 
quire unremitting patience and 
persistence, because. time . and 
effort may bring opportunities 
not now apparent. 
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Let’s Not Be Distracted 
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plague man in an atomic age, 
both because the problems them- 
selves are complex and man him- 
self is sinful. God stands in judg- 
ment over all the nations of the 
world, and it is not for man to 
presume to identify his cause 
with the fullness of Cod’s pur- 
poses. For it is man’s disobedi- 
ense which is the basic cause of 
his despair and frustration. Chris- 
tians who share with all men in 
the guilt of the world, have 
nevertheless a hope which trans- 
cends the failures and successes 
of history, and a faith which 
overcomes fear. 


If persistent efforts bring no 
sufficient agreement on any of 
the interrelated objectives, Chris- 
tians can oppose counsels of de- 
spair and still strive to establish 
true conditions of peace. More- 
over, there is a risk for the sake 
of peace which Christians espe- 
cially in countries projecting 
tests of nuclear weapons, are jus- 
tified in advocating, in the hope 
of breaking x we the barriers 
of distrust. They can urge their 
governments to declare their re- 
solve to forego tests for a trial 
period, in the hope that others 
will do the same, a new confi- 
dence be born, and foundations 
laid for reliable agreements. 
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MESSAGE TO CHURCHES 
The Central Committee ex- 
presses its gratitude to the Com- 
mission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs for the state- 
ment on “atomic tests and dis- 
armament, and desires for it the 


~The York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily 


widest distribution. In commend- 
ing it to the attention of the 
member churches, we address 
this special appeal to our Chris- 
tian brethren about our common 
responsibility at the present time. 

Beginning with the stepping 
up vt the. atomic armaments 
race and the start of develop- 
ment of hydrogen bombs, the 
World Council of Churches has 
shown its deep concern in this 
whole field. It has done this in 
many ways, through statements 
and actions by the central com- 
mittee, its executive committee, 
the assembly at Evanston, as 
well as through the C.C.LA. 

Within the last year, public 
apprehension has grown as to 
the effects of nuclear tests, and 
there have been intensified 
warnings from __ responsible 
groups of scientists. In particu- 
ar, the fact that these tests 
contain a threat to generations 
yet unborn rouses us to a more 
acute awareness than ever of the 
moral responsibility which must 
be upon the conscience of the 
present generation. 

We recognize that the ques- 
tion of stopping the testing of 
nuclear weapons has to be con- 
sidered in the wide context 
which is set out in the C.C.LA. 
statement. We agree that it is 
not possible to deal with one 
part of the interrelated disarma- 
ment problem without risks. 

There are, however, certain 
moral principles affecting the 
whole issue of atomic warfare 
which we desire to emphasize. 
The Central Committee reaf- 


Hennacy -From 
(Continued from Page 2) 


bottled spring water in the AEC 
building occasionally. 


“My $15 a week hotel room was 
only a block away, and I began 
going there from 2 to 3 to take 
several cold showers and rest. The 
first time I did this I came back 
to the ‘line’ and found the' woman 
on the switchboard all upset. 
She'd gotten relief and had come 
out to find me when she missed 
my going in for water. ‘Oh, here 
you are; we thought you had 
fainted, she said. 

One morning he got up at dawn 
in order to see the atomic blast at 
Frenchman Flats nearly a 100 
miles away. He saw it from the 
AEC building. “I was standing by 
the window, he said, “But was 
told I'd better stand 20 feet away 
just in case there was a concussion 
that would shatter the glass. It 
hadn’t happened there but it had 
in California. 


Easy solutions: cannot be ex- 
otal for the preblems which | 


Jail to Picketline for Peace 


‘would be. 


white light a dozen times that of 
lightning but without the light- 
ning. We heard no sound. Then I 
saw that mushroom thing go—u 
it stayed aloft, motionless, for half 
an hour and then a wind blew it 
toward St. George, Utah, Oklaho- 
ma and Texas. I went out and 
started picketing. | 
“The last day of my picketing, 
was the day the big bomb was to 
o off. I again got up early to see 
e test. Before that, I'd seen the 
truckloads of Marines go by the 
highway on which the AEC build- 
ing stood. Some of them would go 
like this at me,” he said, ge 
his two hanus together in a hand- 
shake. “What's surprising about 
that?” You dont’ think they liked 
going out and lying in that hot 
sun in dugouts to be guinea pigs? 
Of course there were real-live pigs 
there, too. The pigs were all dress- 
ed up like human beings with var- 
ious. types. of ‘protective’ clothing. 


“First there was the’ flash, .a 


to see what the effect on them 


firms the conviction expressed at 
its Toronto meeting in 1950 that 
“such methods of modern war- 
fare as the use of atomic and — 

ing involve force 

of life on so ter- 
rible a scale as to imperil the 
very basis on which law and civ- 
ilization can exist.” 

The condemnation of such 
methods finds broad support in 
the fact that total war in the 
sense of warfare without any lim- 
itation in the methods employed 
is universally in conflict with the 
conscience of mankind. We also 
believe that the use of such meth- 
ods of warfare inevitably in- 
volves spiritual degradation for’ 
any nation that uses them. 


We are bound to ask our- 
selves whether any nation is jus- 
tified in continuing the testing 
of nuclear weapons while the 
magnitude of the danger is so 
little known and while effective 
means of protection against 
these dangers are lacking, 

We must ask ourselves further 
whether any nation is justified 
in deciding on its own respons- 
ibility to conduct such tests, 
when the people of other nations 
in all parts of the world who have 
not agreed may have to bear the 
consequences. Therefore, we 
call upon each nation conduct- 
ing tests to give full recognition 
to this moral responsibility as 
well as to considerations of na- 
tional defense and international 
security. 

Nothing less than the aboli- 
tion of war itself should be the 
goal of the nations and their 
leaders and of all citizens. The 
attainment of this goal consti- 


tutes a solemn challenge to our 
particular generation. We wel- 
come and support every honest 
effort now being made to limit 
and control armaments of all 
kinds and to establish conditions 
for a secure peace. 


We repeat the Evanston ap- 
peal for prohibition of all wea 
ons of mass destruction, includ- 
ing atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
with provision for international 
inspection and control. 

We know that a comprehen- 
sive program for disarmament 
must proceed by stages, and we 
realize how much depends upon 
the deepening of confidence be- 
tween the nations. But we urge 
that as a first step governments 
conducting tests should forego 
them at least for a trial period, 
either together or individually, 
in the hope that the others will 
do the same, a new confidence be 
born and foundations be laid for 
reliable agreements. 

We therefore appeal to all 
our brethren to act with Chris- 
tian courage, and to pray to 
Almighty God to guide the peo- 
ples and their governments right. 


The marines were all poised in 
trenches 4,000 yards away from 
the bomb, ready to do whatever 
you do in simulated nuclear ,war- 
fare, but the minutes ticked by, 
with muscles tensed and eyes tight 
shut to avoid the blinding flash, 
and no flash or explosion came, 
Hennacy related. 

“We waited around till 10 
oclock and then were told it was 
a dud. I went on out to picket and 
Soe gp se came back and _ 
‘Well, Hennacy, you sto 
one. You better go Maer yg New 
York,”” 

On the bus, enroute home, he 
met a fellow passenger Oo was 
a union man, and against bombs.” 
Hennacy asked him if he'd read 
about the. fellow who es 
against them in Nevada, yes,” 
said the man, “I'd like to meet that. 
guy.” So they shook hands. 


